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THE VISIT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
TO PLYMOUTH 


T HERE are very good reasons for anticipating that 
the Plymouth meeting of the British Association 
will be at least up to the average in interest and success. 
Indeed, in some respects it is anticipated that it will be 
unusually attractive ; and the attendance is likely to he 
much larger than from the distance west was at first thought 
probable. And as the details of the local arrangements 
approach completion so do the outside attractions,rendered 
available for the pleasure or information of the visitors, 
increase and multiply. The Government authorities have 
kindly consented to render every facility in their power 
for the inspection of the great establishments which con¬ 
stitute Plymouth and Devonport one of the chief arsenals 
in the world. The dockyard and Keyham yards will be 
freely open ; those who desire to inspect the famous 
biscuit machinery at the Royal William Victualling Yard 
will be enabled to do so ; there wall be gunnery practice 
and probably torpedo practice also to be witnessed on 
board the Cambridge. The Breakwater of course can be 
seen at any time from Plymouth Hoe, and visited when¬ 
ever weather will permit, which unless a gale is blowing 
it always does. The Breakwater Fort, reared on an 
artificial island of stone in the Sound immediately within 
the Breakwater, granite-capped and iron-plated, is by far 
the most interesting of the great chain of forts wherewith 
the Three Towns are girdled, and this too, it is hoped, will 
be open to inspection. The Eddystone will be visited on 
the Saturday, as already stated; but it must be under¬ 
stood that it is by no means certain that a landing can be 
.effected. In fair weather, even, there is at times such a 
swell there as to render landing difficult, and even 
dangerous, while in rough weather it is impossible. 

The excursion arrangements have been somewhat 
extended since our previous notice. On the Saturday, in 
addition to the excursions to the Eddystone, Lee Moor, 
and Iskeard for the Caradon Mines, it is now proposed 
by the citizens of Exeter to invite a large party of the 
members to this famous city, which abounds in objects 
of antiquarian interest, and which is noted for the hospi¬ 
tality with which it receives its guests. ' Iskeard too, is 
moving in the same direction ; and the proprietors of Lee 
Moor Clay Works, Messrs. Martin, intend to make 
provision also for their visitors. After the clay works 
have been seen and justice done to the luncheon, there 
will be ample opportunity for a delightful ramble on 
Dartmoor. Shell Top and Pen Beacon, with their 
magnificent views and prehistoric remains, are within 
very easy distance, and good walkers will have the 
opportunity of enjoying some of the most romantic 
scenery in Devon, in the valieys of the .Plym. and other 
moorland rivers. 

The excursion arrangements for the Thursday remain 
unchanged ; but there has been a considerable addition 
to the list of available attractions. The engineers of the 
party, through the kindness of Mr. Margary, engineer of 
the Great Western Railway for the district, will be 
enabled to inspect the Royal Albert Bridge to their heart’s 
content—even to a scramble through the tubes. The 
great granite works and granite quarries of Messrs. 
Freeman at Penryn ; the mines of Dolwath, Tincroft, 
and Carn Brea (by the kindness of Capt, Josiah Thomas 
and Capt. Teague) ; the pneumatic stamps of Mr. Hus¬ 
band, at the Hayle Foundry; the tin smelting works of 
Messrs. Bolitho, at Penzance, will ail, by the courtesy of 
their proprietors, be available to be visited by members of 
the Association. And as the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
has kindly opened his magnificent park and his romantic 
mansion of Cotehele, so Sir John St. Aubyn permits his 
famous and histone residence, St. Michael’s Mount, to be 
visited by those members of the Association who may 
find their way so far west. 

The public museums of the two counties will, we believe, 
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be all open to the members. The chief are that at Exeter, 
that of the Royal Cornwall Institution at Truro, and that 
of the Royal Cornwall Geological Society at Penzance. 
Mr. C. C. Ross, of the latter town, has one of the best 
private collections of minerals in the West of England, 
and will gladly show it to all who feel interested in mine¬ 
ralogy. Then there are the museums of the Torquay 
Natural History Society, the specialty of which is its 
Kent’s Cavern collection, which will form one of the 
attractions of the Torquay excursion, and the Museum of 
the Plymouth Institution, in which will be found a magni¬ 
ficent collection of flint implements and weapons lent and 
arranged for the occasion by Mr. Brent. 

There will be several local papers contributed to the 
various sections, but the list is hardly likely to be so long 
as, at the meeting of 1841, when the local contributions 
were unusually numerous. 

The Pharmaceutical Society will, as usual, hold their 
meeting immediately prior to the meeting of the British 
Association at Plymouth, and the Mineralogical Society 
and the Society of Public Analysts, will also meet at 
Plymouth during the Association week. 


THE GORILLA 

S INCE Monday last the young gorilla from the Berlin 
Aquarium has been exhibited, during most hours of the 
day, at the Westminster Aquarium, in company with a 
chimpanzee. This is the first occasion on which a living 
gorilla has been publicly exhibited in this country as 
such, an earlier specimen some years ago, in a travelling 
menagerie, having passed for a chimpanzee during its 
life-time. 

The gorilla, which is about three years old, appears in 
excellent health, and differs most strikingly from its com¬ 
panion in the blackness of its face and extremities, the 
smallness of its ears, the shortness of its muzzle, the 
great development and breadth of the alae of its nose, the 
shortness and softness of its thick-set body-hair, the 
presence of a frontal hair-tuft, the breadth and flatness of 
its back, which is also capable of greater backward bend¬ 
ing, the smallness of the four outer toes, which are free 
for but a short distance, the breadth of its hands, and the 
massiveness of the nape of the neck. The conjunctiva is 
black, and the eye intelligent. We think that no one 
interested in natural history should lose the opportunity 
of seeing this particularly interesting Anthropoid ape. 


BRISINGA 

N EARLY a quarter of a century ago the celebrated 
Norwegian poet and naturalist, P. Chr. Asbjornsen, 
was dredging in the interior of the picturesque Hard- 
angerfjord, when, at a depth of about 200 fathoms, the 
dredge brought up a wonderful new star-like Echinoderm, 
quite unlike any form that had been up to that moment 
described. From a little circular disc of about an inch in 
diameter there issued eleven spreading arms or rays up¬ 
wards of a foot each in length. These were armed along 
the edges with several rows of long spines ; these arms, 
while standing near together at their base, generally taper 
away gradually to their tips. The colour, though variable, 
was, on the upper or dorsal surface, of a more or less red 
hue and paler, often to whiteness, on the under surface. 
On the lower surface of the disc, and occupying the 
central space, is seen the mouth-like aperture of the ali¬ 
mentary system, and spreading away from it along the 
centre of each ray-like arm, are the deep ambulacral fur¬ 
rows, so called because from these furrows issue the 
ambulacra or water-feet. These form two uninterrupted 
rows, and are flanked by several palisades of strongly-deve¬ 
loped spines, the outer ones being the longest. All these 
spines are enveloped in an integument which is covered 
with strange-looking Pedicellariae. 
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Only an instant’s glance at this brilliant novelty was 
vouchsafed to the poet-naturalist; for beneath his glance 
the star-fish, thus brought up to quarters new to it, threw 
off all its arms, and what was once a thing of beauty be¬ 
came now a tangled mass of writhing arms moving away 
from the disc that had so long borne them company. 

From living in great darkness and in the tranquil 
depths of the ocean’s bosom, the being brought so sud¬ 
denly up into the bright sunlight and to the agitated 
movements of that ocean’s surface was too great a change 
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and too severe a shock, and the catastrophe just men¬ 
tioned was the consequence. To Asbjornsen, however, this 
thing of beauty seemed like a link in the chain of the past. 
In its unlikeness to most recent forms of star-fishes he 
saw its connection with certain fossil forms, and in its 
brilliant sun-like form he was reminded of the f * Brising” 
which, according to ancient Norwegian tradition, was 
concealed by Loke in the abyss of the primeval ocean, 
but which, had so long served as the ornament to cover 


the breast of the god Freya, and he gave the name of 
Brisinga to the new genus. 

From the number of its arms Asbjornsen called this 
new species B. endecacnemos, and until quite recently it 
was the only species known. In one locality of the fjord— 
Hesthammer—its occurrence cannot be considered as 
very rare, it has only been met with on rocky bottoms 
and at depths of from 200 to 400 fathoms. It has also 
been dredged by Prof. G. O. Sars some miles north of 
Bergen; by Sir Charles Wyville Thomson in the North 
Atlantic, and off the west coast of 
Portugal by Mr, Gywn Jeffreys, an 
account of the finding of these 
latter specimens will be found in 
Prof. Sir C. W. Thomson's most 
interesting work on the “Depths 
cf the Sea.” 

A second species of this genus 
was in 1869 and 1870 brought up 
by Prof. G. O. Sars at the fishing- 
place Skraaven, in Lofoten, from a 
depth of 300 fathoms, and this 
species has also since been found 
in the great depths of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; for this species the name 
B, coronata has been selected by 
Sars, and this name has been 
adopted by Thomson, from whose 
work the accompanying beautiful 
woodcut of this species has been 
borrowed. It represents the ani¬ 
mal as seen from above ; five rudi¬ 
mentary arms in one series take 
the place of those that have been 
lost, for in this species the num¬ 
ber of arms varies from nine to 
twelve. 

This new species has been made 
the subject of an elaborate memoir 
by Prof. G. O, Sars, in which 
memoir the structure and affinity 
of the genus is also fully discussed. 
It has been published as the Uni¬ 
versity of Christiania’s programme 
for the latter half of 1875. With 
the aid of a tolerably large number 
of fresh specimens and by repeated 
careful dissections, Sars has been 
enabled to ascertain most of the 
points in connection with its his¬ 
tology, and seven plates assist in 
illustrating the structures described. 
He considers the functions of the 
remarkable little organs called Pedi- 
cellariae, which occur in most sur¬ 
prising number in both species of 
Brisinga, as that of seizing and 
holding fast the objects which come 
in contact with them, those that 
are found on the dorsal surface, 
thus acting as protectors to the 
thin skin ; and those on the lower 
surface acting in the service of 
alimentation. 

Among living star-fishes Brisinga seems to stand iso¬ 
lated, coming perhaps nearer to Pedicel-taster ; with the 
oldest known fossil star-fish Pro'aster, it shows close 
affinities, but would seem to be older and less specialised, 
and if so it would then be the most primitive as well as 
oldest form known of Star-fishes. It roust therefore be 
kept in a family of Eehinoderms by itself which, may be 
called Brixingidce, 

E. P. W. 
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